His remarks I recollect clearly: On the application of the element 
to the subject, said the preacher, “I baptize you with water, what does 
that mean but that the water is applied to the subject? If you were going 
to whip one of your children how would you do it? Take the hickory and 
apply it to the child! or would you lay the hickory on the ground, take 
up the child by the heels and beat it over the switch. Or if you were 
going to cut down that tree out there how would you do it? Apply the axe 
to the tree, or the tree to the axe? Now the way we do, we whip the child 
with the switch; cut the tree with the axe; and baptize the person with 
water. But you reverse the thing altogether, you whip the switch with the 
child, cut the axe with the tree, baptize the water with the subject. This 
definition of this subject illustrated as it was made lasting impressions 
on my young mind such as has never been effaced or driven from my memory. 

I could easily understand by experience, the use of the word with when it 
was used in application of the switch to the child, but thought if there 
were such people on earth that reversed this order, and took the poor child 
by the heels and beat him over the switch as the preacher said, how in 

the world could they do such a thing, and if there were such I hoped I 
might never get into their hands. , 

During one of the years we lived at this place either in 1815 or 1816 
was the first time I had ever been introduced into a school, and which was 
on this wise. My mother had taken great pains in learning me the alphabet 
and some of the easy lessons in Noah Webster's spelling books and my brother 
Andrew was going to school to an old Mr. Black, I was exceedingly anxious 
to go with him. So to accomodate me, Mother accompanied me one afternoon 
to the school house, which was on the opposite side of the river from 
where we lived. When we came in sight of the institution, we heard the 
scholars spelling and reading at the top of their voices, as loud as they 
could with a word, a perfect Bablegconfusion of tongues, which was the 
custom in that day. Mother introduced me to the teacher as a new scholar 
but only on trial, not knowing whether I could be satisfied with this new 
order of things. The teacher, who by the by was a very good, clever old 
man; assigned me my studies; with the command to the whole school "Get 
your lessons" whereupon every one began as before at the top of their 
voices and I with the rest, as loud as I could scream, for Mother had told 
me I must do like the others, so at it I went. What I lacked in sense I 
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made up in noise, which was the case with others as well as me. 

Mother left me that evening with brother Andrew, who boarded during 
the week at Mr. William Rivers. That evening's exercise was enough, I 
had my fill of the school, and wanted to go home; did not return to school 
any more. The next day Father came over and I went home "Graduated so 
far as Mr. Blacks school was concerned". Schools in those times, were gen— 
erally what was called "three months or six months schools". So that when 
one teacher's term expired another was procured, provided the original one 
did not take the school for another term. 

So on this instance Mr. Black's term expired, and a Mr. Perkins was 
engaged. Brother Andrew was continued as before. Mr. Black had been a 
very easy and endulgent teacher, too much so, to meet the prevailing 
popular opinions of that day, that an education must be beat into the pupils 
and that a teacher who did not use the rod freely, was no teacher at all. 
Black did not fill the bill, but Perkins did, with the masses at least. 

He was what was called a tight teacher, using the rod for every little 
delinquency, and one who would not be tolerated now. I accompanied brother 
Andrew on one occasion to this school, and was not there long, before the 
teacher gave a class of girls, nearly grown, some of them probably quite 
a severe whipping, with a chinquopin hickory, and during the day dressed 
out several of the boys. This did not suit me;I thought worse and worse; 
preferred Black with all the noise to Perkins and his hickorys, so I left, 
went home that evening which closed my school experience on the Chickasawha,. 
Recollections of Some of the Pioneer Preachers 

I have already in another part of this sketch, alluded to this class 
who, under God, were the instruments of introducing and establishing on 
a permanent basis, the church of God and religion of Christ in this new 
country. But before leaving this neighborhood and community and tracing 
our steps to another new field and home, I wish to put on paper here some 
more distinct recollections of these holy men of God and their work; and 
particularly of one whose name has not been mentioned, viz "Richmond Nolly™. 

My first distinct recollection of these men, goes back to 1813 when 
Samuel Sellers as Presiding Elder and Richmond Nolly and John Shroak were 
sent into that country by the Western Conference. WNolley came from the 
South Carolina Conference. Previous to this year, the work there had been 
supplied by Missionaries from the South Carolina Conference. With such men 
(some of whom I have already alluded to) as Sturdivant, Burge, Kennon, Ford, 
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Editor's Notes: 
Page 27 - "Old Mr. Black" was probably Hugh Black of Greene County, MS. 


Page 28 ~ Mr. Perkins, the teacher, was probably John Perkins. 


Both the Blacks and John Perkins are buried in Old Salem Cemetery in the 
woods in southern Greene County. John Perkins was born in Chesterfield 
District, S.C. on April 17, 1777 and died 10-2~1841 in Greene County, MS 
There is no marked grave for Hugh Black, however many members of the Black 
family are buried there. There are 15 to 20 unmarked graves in this 
cemetery. The cemetery is located near the site of Salem Church. At one 
time a large school was located here; later than the time period Ramsey 

is referring to in his narrative. 


Page 28 = For biographical sketches of Presiding Elders and preachers, 
see History of Methodism in Alabama by Lazenby and History of Methodism 
in Mississippi by John G. Jones. 
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Houston, Quinn. 
Samuel Sellers was a large man, of more than medium height, florid 


complexion, red or rather auburn hair, rather a rough countenance and had 
the appearance of one able to do the work assigned to him; a good preacher 
and acceptable with the people. (For this estimate of his virtues I am 
indebted to older ones, whose opinions I had as I grew up). 

Richmond Nolley, was a small, spare made, pale face man, black eyes 
and hair, rather weakly in appearance and strength. I met a few ywars ago, 
at the conference at Talladega, a facsimile to the best of my recollection 
of Richmond Nolley's countenance and physiognomy; in the person of Bishop 
Marvin; I mean his face. The Bishop was a larger man, but the shape and 
form of his nose and face, color of hair & eyes & struck me forcibly, as 
soon as I saw him, of being very much like Nolley. 

Richmond Nolley was one, among many, of the most devoted consecrated 
and holy men of God, I presume I ever saw. Such were his habits of absten— 
ance and fasting that being of a weakly constitution that his brethern had 
fears that he was doing wrong; and so advised him, and insisted on his taking 
more nourishment; that he was pursuing a course, although conscientiously, 
would terminate in disease and probably death; and thereby cut off his 
usefulness to the church and the cause in which he was engaged. His reply 
would generally be "That is between me and my God." He was a man of prayer 
of reading and study; never unemployed; never triflingly employed. Made 
the woods and groves wherever he went, and where there was no private room 
that he could command, his study, reading the Bible upon his knees. 
Frequently have I seen him in his private studies and devotions, when at 
my father's whose place was one of his stopping places, And often his 
hand on my head and gave me such advice and counsel as was adapted to my 
ages I loved Uncle Nolley and still cherish the remembrance of his many 
Christian virtues, with warm and affectionate recollections. This good 
man's career was short, but no doubt triumphant. Found by the raad side 
upon his knees frozen to death, on the west side of the Mississippi River. 

John Shrock was a low, well set, healthy looking man, blaok eyes and 
hair, apparently a young man; one who had the appearance of being adapted 
to pioneer and missionary work. From my recollections of him, I would 
suppose him to be of German extract; a good faithful preacher and accept— 
able with the people. 
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Some time that year 1813, a quarterly meeting was held at Bethel 
Church where the Presiding Elder (Sellers) and the two preachers (assistant 
preachers they were called then) Nolley and Schrock were in attendance. 

A part of the exercises I distinctly recollect. Love feast was to be held 
Sunday morning, before preaching. More rigid care was exacted then than 
now, in admitting persons to this prudential means of grace. Tickets were 
issued to all who wished to partake, and against whom no objections were 
interposed. A sentinel was placed at the door, to guard against wnaccept— 
able persons, and receive tickets. Old Father McRae was the appointed 
sentinel that morning. I was standing hard by, looking and noticing the 
proceedings when a certain lady (sister I suppose) approached with a very 
nice looking feather in her bonnet. Father McRae very mildly remarked to 
her "Sister you can't come in here with that feather in your bonnet." 

The good sister very deliberately took off her bonnet, pulled the feather 
out, put it up in a crack of the house (being a log house) and went in, 
and no doubt enjoyed the occasion much more than she would have done 
otherwise. 

I have often thought of this love feast, and the rules by which they 
were then governed, in contrast with such occasions now. Well may we 
exclaim "Ichabod" the glory of the Methodist church has departed, in this 
as well as in other things. Love feasts, Class meetings, and communion 


service were in those days and for a long time afterwards seasons of refresh~ 


ing, of joy, of spiritual strength to the church and often producing con 
victions among the people of the world. People did not have to be begged 
and teased to attend upon these services, and then laboured with to arise 
and speak for the Master, and stand as a witness for the truth, but regard~ 
ed it a privilege, yea, a great privilege to testify to the truth of our 
holy christianity. 0 Lord help the church to enquire for the old paths 
and walk therein. 

The next presiding elder that came among us as successor to Samuel 
Sellers in 1817 was Thomas Griffin and with him, I think, as assistants 
were J. I. E. Byrd and Thomas Owens to all of whom allusion has already 
been made. 

Thos. Griffin was a long, lank, raw boned man; heavy eye browed; a 
keen eye, daring countenance, courageous, independant in thought and deed. 
His motto was be sure I am right and the right pursue. He was an uncom 
promising opponent to all classes of vice, but especially to gambling and 


the use of intoxicating liquors. His public expositions of the vices ren- 
dered him unpopular with their adherents, yet but little did he care; the 
truth he would proclaim in the face of any opposition, from the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. Je I. Ee Byrd was a little over ordinary size, round, 
compact form, keen eye, roman nose, affable manners, an affectionate temper 
ment, plain, practical, forcible, and useful preacher. Here he became 
associated in marriage with Miss Margaret McRae, daughter of Father John 
McRae. The precise year of his marriage I do not now remember for he was 
on that circuit I think more than once, if not in succession at intervals 
until 1823. He finally lost his eyesight, became blind and lived and 
preached to a good old age, and died a few years ago in Mississippi. 

Thomas Owens was a small, lean, long faced, good forehead, keen eyed, 
little preacher, a nervous temperment, a man of great fortitude, fearless, 
did not court the applause or smiles of a sinful world, battled against 
error in all its forms and phases, done much good, preached pointedly and 
forcibly to the hear, and not so much to the head. And almost invaribly 
supplemented his sermons by inviting penitents forward for prayer; and to 
use ‘one of his own phrases (I believe it was) generally wound up with a 
“ground scuffle". He was quite an eccentric man, in actions and expressions, 
Many amusing scenes have been told of his passing through; and many anecdotes 
as taking place with him. He lived to a good ripe old age, and died a 
few years ago in Mississippi. 

These with many others of their contemperaries and successors I could 
trace were it necessary, and had I the minutes of the conference from 
1813 to 1829, and speak of them from personal knowledge and recollection, 
but this would crowd my sketch to too great a size, beside add but little 
probably, to its merit or usefulness. Hence I will close this part, by 
one general commendation and tribute to these worthy men of God "who being 
dead yet speaketh" and "whose works follow them". 

No person of common reasoning facilities could attribute to these men 
a pure selfish and personal motive; such as would lead them to submit to 
the sacrifices and hardships to which they were now subjected. Neither 
could ease, affluence, wealth or fame have controlled them. To leave kin- 
dred, home and friends in a distant state, to go out from the sacred and 
endearing ties which naturally bound them to the homes, society and habits 
of the old settled communities; and with no other earthly reward in view 
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than the persecutions, trials, afflictions and poverty incident to such 
a life, and the prospect of want staring in the face, and probably a watery 
grave, and at best a burial in some lone sequestered spot inhabited by 
Savages and beast of prey, and not money enough accumulated by the enter— 
prise to afford them decent clothes, and a decent Christian burial, 
provided they should fall among a civilized class. Could it have been 
ease, contentment, honor, fame, riches and self aggrandizement; pleasure 
and worldly happiness that moved and became the controlling principle 
to their actions? Common sense and common reaSon says nay} We must look 
for motives higher and deeper than those which we have examined and which 
are merely sublemary. It was the Love of Christ and his Cause, an ardent 
desire for the salvation of man; and an abiding sense of the obligations 
imposed upon them to preach the Gospel, as far as in their power, to every 
creature. Going forth then under these convictions of duty, and trusting 
the blessed Saviour, who had promised to be with them to end of the world; 
they went forth not knowing what might befall them; and planted the standard 
of the cross; sowed the seed; laid the foundation, of a spiritual super 
structure which has since risen to its present commanding attitude, where 
we see church houses; campgrounds; Family altars raising their enviable 
walls and sending forth their strains of prayer and praise in almost 
every hamlet, town and neighborhood, where these pioneers first proclaimed 
the Truth. 
- Our Next Home — 

was in Jackson County, on the west side of the Pascagoula River at the 
Bates place and owned by a Col. Bates, who had left it and moved to the 
Bigby River. This plece was about two miles south of Hudson's Ferry (now 
Fairley's) and immediately in the neighborhood of Jacob Holland, Sr., 
Charles Holland, Peter Fairly, Esqe, Thomas Bilbo, Isaac Ryan, Aaron Parkers 
Neil Little, Mrs. Little, John Deas, the Cochran's, Cowart's and others. 
A fine, hospitable, honest, industrious, and in the main, pious community. 

Here we lived until the Winter of 1620, cultivating fine river bottom 
lands, which was very productive and on which Feather made good crops. But 
being subject to inundation, very uncertain as to the harvest. 

In 1819 Father's crop of corn was very fine; but a freshet in the latter 
part of August, completely covered the field except a few high ridges; the 
corn being nearly dry, but in a state to sour and rot, but little of it was 


saved in a condition that could be used. And what was saved was mostly 


Editor's Notes: 


Page 33 - "Bates Place and Col. Bates. No evidence is found of Bates 
owning land in this area in the land records. However, this was probably 
Thomas Bates who had previously lived in Washington County, M.T. (AL) 

and who probably returned to that area after a brief stay on the Pascagoula 
River. 

The property, according to Ramsey, was located about two miles south 
of Hudson's Ferry. This would put it in Section 27, Township 2 South, 
Range 8W in present day George County, MS. Hudson's land was located 
in Section 22, Township 2S, Range 8W. This would be about a mile south 
of Benndale, MS. 

Charles and Jacob Holland - Charles Holland's land was located in 
Section 36, Township 2 South, Range 8W. No sectional description could 
be found for Jacob Holland, but he is listed as a land owner. 


Peter Fairley, Neil Little, Mrs. Little, do not appear on the 
list of actual settlers in the district prior to the 3rd of March 1819, 


This list was actually promulgated in 1820. 


Thomas Bilbo is shown as living in Section 43, township 2N, Range 
8W and in Section 41, township 2N, Range 8W. Section 41 is on the west 
side of the Pascagoula and section 43 on the east side. Land in this 
area is not divided in the traditional 36 section township because of 
the irregular Spanish and English land grants in the area before it 


became a part of the United States. 
An entry on 13 July 1804 in the earliest deed book of Washington 


County, M.T. shows that Thomas Bilbo and Amn Lawrence were married by John 
Callier, J.P. 

Isaac Riand (Ryan) is shown as owning land in Section 12, Township 3S, 
Range 8 in 1812. For a very informative and well documented article on 
Isaac Ryan see "A Ryan Heritage" by Brother Jerome Lepre, S.C., Journal 
of the Jackson County Genealogical Society, Vol. 1, No. 1, page 4. 


Aaron Parker's land was located in section 40, townshp 2, range 8W. 


The Cochran's were,no doubt, the family of William and Margaret 
Cochran who had come to the territory from Barnwell District, S.C. 
William Cochran had land in Section 3, Township 1 south, Range 8 West 
and his son Burwell or Burrell had land in section 3, Township 1 south, 
Range 8 West. 

The Cowart's were Ezekiel Cowart and his extensive family. Ezekiel 
Cowart had land in Section 25, Township 1, Range 8W. He had come from 
Barnwell District, S.C. where he had married Margaret Cochran, daughter 
of William and Margaret Cochran above. 

John Deas — John Deas had land in Section 3, Township 2 South, Range 
8 West on the west side of the Pascagoula River. An entry on 12 July 
1805 in the first Deed Book of Washington County, M.T.(AL) shows that 
a@ pre-nuptial agreement was recorded prior to the marriage of John Deas 
and Bridget Burk, a widow (widow of William Burk), 
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done by getting skiffs & ferry boats; and wading, diving, and swimming and 
thereby collecting or pulling it and carrying it to the high lands, where 
it was exposed to the sun to be dried, but all to little purpose, mostly 
rotted. The result of this mode of harvesting a crop, connected with the 
germs of fever produced by this late overflow of the large swamps that lay 
near us, produced a bad state of health in the family; chille and fever; 
shaking agues, took hold of several members of the family, and among them 
was Uncle John Huey who lived with us that year, and who had a long and 
severe attack; besides other members of the family. 

The year before this 1818, Cousin W. Ne Gracey, to whom allusion has 
already been made, lived with us and during that year he embraced religion 
under the ministry of Rev. Je Ie Ee Byrd who was on the circuit that year. 
At the close of the year Cousin Gracey left and went back to Tennessee, 
where he attached himself to the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and became 
a minister in that denomination. 

Among the many kind and accomodating neighbors in that community, 

I hope I shall not be charged with “drawing any invidious distinctions, by 
noticing that of John Deas, an Irishman, and staunch and unflinching Roman 
Catholic. He owned and lived at the place where Judge John Fairley subse~ 
quently lived and died. 

He had married a methodist wife, a widow Burke, who had two sons, 
Charles and James Burke, at their marriage. Two other sons Oliver and 
Edward were the offspring of their marriage. These four boys became 
school mates of mine during the two years we lived there, 

Mr. Deas was as kind, hospitable and charitable a man as could be 
desired in any community. A man of great reading and information, parti~ 
cularly in regard to the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church; loved argument 
and never better delighted than when he could get the company of some 
Protestant with whom he could controvert their peculiar theories. He 
generally attended service at the Methodist Church and invariably invited 
the preachers home with hime And woe be unto the young man, whose reading, 
studies and general information, disqualified him to meet the arguments 
of this Giant of Catholicism. But Deas did not like, he said, to argue 
with boys. He wanted old men, men of experience, of learning, men who knew 
something, and would remark "these young men don't know anything." And 


such were his love for argument on this theme, that some of the yound preach— 


ers appeared to be afraid of him and refuse going to his house. 
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It was told of him, that on one occasion, when Rev. Samuel Walker was on 
the circuit, Deas had invited him home with him several times and he had 
refused to go, that finally anticipating the cause, said he to the preacher, 
"I do believe you are afraid of me, come along, I'm not going to hurt you, 
I know you are young, don't know much, you are not the sort of man I want. 
The sort I am after for an argument .. send along old Tom Griffin; he's 
the kind I want to get ahold of." But withal his Catholic proclivities, 
he was honest in his convictions, honest in his intercourse with men, 
benevolent and charitable, and worthy citizen and neighbor. He sold his 
Place there to Judge John Fairley of North Carolina and removed to Perry 
County on Leaf River, where I last saw him, and shared in his hospitality 
in 1832. I could say much on commendation of the many kind people of this 
community, but it would crowd my notes to too great a length to be inter— 
esting to any one. 

In 1818 a school was organized, not far from us, on the main public 
River road; leading up and down the river. About one half mile from Peter 
Fairley's mill and about the same distance from the Methodist Church and 
graveyard both of which lay west of the school house, A very central 
location commanding the patronage of miles around, including the neighbor 
hoods on the river from Thomas Bilbos south to John Deas north. Enrolling 
I suppose twenty five or thirty scholars, or more. Some coming three to 
three & a half miles. In this school Father entered four scholars, Bro. 
Andrew, Sister Ann, bro. William, and myself. 

- An Inside Look inte this School and So On 

This was taught by Mr. Neill Little, a brother in law of Peter Fairley, 
Esq. and but recently from North Carolina, a Scotchman. Here were thrown 
together, as pupils, all sizes and ages, from little boys and girls to grown 
young men and women; and of course as different in temperments and dispos— 
itions as in their ages and sizes; and many of whom had probably never been 
in school before. Hence the oversight and control of these different ele~ 
ments and to so adapt the management and discipline so as to accomplish 
the desired and contemplated end, was to the teacher no doubt, a subject 
of deep concern. But believing himself master of the situation, and suf- 
ficiently competent for the task, he arranged and marshalled his classes, 
promulgated his rules and went to work. The next thing in order was to 
introduce a large chinquapin hickory in the school room; much to the alarm 
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Editor's Note: 


page 36 — Judge John Fairley — An excellent article on this family may be 
found in the Journal of the Jackson County Genealogical Society, 

Vol. II, no. 2, “Echoes from the Past" by Nap Cassibry. This article 
gives an old court case in 1859 which was decided by the Supreme Court. 
It spans an area from the late 1700s to 1859 and gives much genealogy of 
the Fairley family. 


Page 36 - School taught by Mr. Neill Little. This paragraph gives the 
location of a Methodist Church and cemetery. Using the fact that Judge 
John Fairley purchased the land of John Deas which was located in Section 
3, Township 2 South, Range 8 West, we can assume that Fairley's mill was 
located on Mill Creek which runs through this section thereby giving 

the Creek its name. The Methodist church and cemetery is probably the 
beginning of Antioch Methodist Church which is now located in Section 

28, Township 2 south, Range 8 west. The present location of Antioch 
Methodist Church dates back to 1825. It is tradition that the church 
began earlier than 1825 and that it was probably located north or. west 
of the present location. Taking tradition, Ramsey's comments and 
description, it is logical to believe that Antioch Methodist Church began 
in 1818 and that its location was probably 3 to 33 miles north of its 
present day location, thereby making it the oldest church in George 
County. 
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and fright of the little ones, if not to some of the larger ones also, 
Very soon afterwards, he discovered to the school he knew how to handle 
this hickory, which gave to some such a scare that they never learned any 
thing during the whole school. The small children, some of them at least, 
had better been at home. For his unheard of rules and his severity kept 
the school in a perfect state of dread and excitement, particularly the 
Smaller ones. 

Some of his rules, were simply ridiculous, unheard of, not calculated 
in their execution to accomplish any good whatever, but to consume time 
which should have been employed in study by the scholars; and which often 
produced in the minds of some a disposition of insubordination and some~ 
times levity and disobedience rendering it necessary, as he thought, to 
use the rod and generally severly. 

One of those rules was, on many occasions for delinquency in duty, 
or study or a correct and prompt recitation of the lesson, a jury was 
empanelled and sent out to try the case of the culprit; a regular foreman 
appointed, and on whose decision or verdict, he would act. Inflicting 
such punishment as the jury had adjured; which was, of course, not every 
time decided upon the merits of the case; but frequently from personal 
spleen which some of the jurors bore towards the accused. 

Another rule was, to allow them to give security for good behavior, 
or better recitations in the future. This rule was generally, and almost 
invariably brought to bear upon the smaller boys and girls, And often have 
I seen them going round crying and begging the larger ones to stand for 
them. 

Fortunately for me, I never was put to the painful necessity or of 
being tried by a jury. I was as afraid of him as I would have been of a 
bear. Constantly in dread. Kept my mind and eyes constantly on my book 
and was never subjected to any of his silly modes of punishment, but once, 
and that was for missing to spell correctly a word, and which was 
"Hatteras" I never shall forget it. I left out one + and spelt it Hateras, 
and but one trial allowed. He had another unheard of rule which he brought 
me under that day. Which was for the offender to hold out his hand, at 
arms length, and make one of the little boys or girls take his hickory, 
and out them in the hand; and which generally resulted in a laugh at the 
little fellows grinning, smiling, and grunting at the awkwardness and em 
barrasment of their situation, in correction larger ones. On the occasion, 
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he appointed little Roderick Mathison to execute the law on me and my class 
of two others, both of whom had failed on other words. 

fhe poor frightened, scared little fellow made so many wry faces, 
erunted, and tried so many ways to get out of it that it caused the teacher 
to laugh heartily and of course the whole school. I scarcely felt the 
lick; the little fellow was very lenient. Here was fifteen or twenty 
minutes lost time in this nonsensical farce. 

Another mode of punishment was to threaten and even attempt to hang 
some of the little ones; particularly little Roderick Matheson (already 
referred to) and Edward Deas, two of the smallest and youngest boys in 
school. 

I saw him upon one occasion, take off his suspenders tie them around 
little Matheson's neck and raise him from the floor, so that the little 
fellow, was nearly strangled before he let him down. At another time he 


tied his suspenders around little Edward Deas neck and started off to the 
spring when he told him there was a large limb on a white oak, which was 


his gallows and on which he intended to hang him. But the little fellow, 
in his efforts and struggles to get loose from him finally succeeded and 
ran to the house. Here his half brother Charles Burke a grown young man 
interposed and said to him, "this thing had to be stopped, he had carried 
it as far as he intended it should be", The teacher submitted and well 
for him he did, for if he had not, the probabilities are that mischief 
would have been done. These two little boys never learned anything during 
the six months Little taught that school. 

It has always been to me a matter of astonishment how our parents 
submitted to this man's mode of government in that school. My very nature 
now while giving this partial description of it, recoils within me. Such 
a man in a schoolroom now, to attempt such a course, would be hissed out 
of the community, if nothing worse; would not, nor could not be tolerated. 
Nor was his course endorsed by the people there any longer than the term , 
for which he engaged. He was informed that he was not wanted there any 
longer and the patrons engaged Alexander Fairly, who took charge and 
proved to be an acceptable teacher to parents and children. A marked im 
provement in the advances of his scholars was seen developed, especially 
with those smaller ones who through fear and fright had made a perfect 
failere before, now advanced and learned well under the mild, persuasive, 


and reasonable discipline of Mr. Fairley. 
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I mention these schools to show the disadvantages arising from un- 
reasonable discipline, and a want of proper care and study of the different 
dispositions and temperaments of children upon the part of teachers, so 
as to adapt their discipline and management to the different classes of 
mind committed to their care. And also to show the utility and benefits 
growing out of a proper understanding and appreciation of the fact that 
different minds require different treatment in intellectual culture, 
as well as in other matters. And which was exemplified in these two schools. 
Before I dismiss this school, I ask permission to mention one other incident 
which occured with Mr. Little's jury trials, and which slipped my memory 
at the time I referred to this part of his administration. - - It happened 
that on one occasion a class consisting of Jesse Holder who boarded at 
Fathers and some few others, among whom was Jane Bilbo, missed their 
lessons, could not recite it. A jury was empanelled with Edward Deas 
foreman: the court delivered the charge: they retired: very soon returned 
when the court addressed them; "That they all stand in the center of the 
floor until the whole school says their lessons round" which was executed, 
much to the chagrin of that class. On the next day, poor little Ed Deas 
became the subject of jury investigation. Jesse Holder and his class were 
selected jurors. Jesse,Foreman: after the usual charge of the court, they 
retired and in a few minutes returned with smiles on their faces, apparently 
exulting in the chance for retaliation. The court "Well Mr. Foreman what 
is your verdict?" "Hang him, Sir", says Holder, and retired to their Seats, 
saying silently to themselves, no doubt, "now, Sir, that is what you get 
by keeping us standing up in the floor an hour when you could have cleared 
us." 

I dismiss this school narrative by adding that this was an isolated 
case. No other teacher who taught me afterwards, or I ever heard of in 
my long experience and observation, ever adopted such measures or in the 
least attempted to imitate the example here introduced in the first organ— 
ization of schools in that newly settled country. 

- Our Last and Final Move, and Reasons For It - 

Father had now become afflicted, which finally terminated in a disease 
that completely rendered him helpless, and which had been coming on him 
for some time, the Palsey, I suppose it was. And from which he never 
recovered, and became a perfect helpless invalid for many years before his 


Editor's Notes: 


page 39 - Roderick Matheson is probably the son of James Matherson who is 
listed in the 1820 census of Jackson County, MS as having 3 sons under 
10 and 2 age 10 to 16. The correct spelling of the surname is uncertain. 


Page 39 - Edward Deas son of John Deas and his wife Bridget Burke. 
Charles Burke - half brother of Edward Deas and son of Bridget Burke by 
her first marriage to William Burke. She was a widow with 2 sons when 
she married John Deas in Washington County, M-T. 


page 39 - Alexander Fairley was related to Peter Fairley, brother in 

law of Neal Little, the first teacher at this school. Peter Fairley 
married Margaret Little and later lived in Perry County, MS. 

Alexander Fairley lived in Perry County, MS later also. The 1450 census 
of Perry County, MS lists him as born in NC ca 1797. He married Margaret 
Thompson who was also from NC. : 


Page 40 - Jesse Holder son of Willis Holder of Jackson County, MS. Willis 
Holder had 2 sons under 10 in 1820 and one son 10 to 16. Willis Holder 
moved to Jasper County and died there. 


Page 41 = Jane Bilbo daughter of Thomas Bilbo. 


